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ST R E MODERNIZATIONS 



TTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. TRAVELING EXHIBIT 
OF STORES DESIGNED BY E. A. LUNDBERG, ARCHITECT 






To promote store modernization of an intelligent type, the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. is currently sending on tour a caravan of 
store-front models. The models, themselves excellent pieces of 
craftsmanship, show only the fronts and what is visible through 
them, but the designs on which they are based are derived from 
conditions which exist universally. In addition, none of the fronts 
is considered as a front alone; all are developed to express a spe- 
cific plan. In the following presentation the plans are shown in 
part, for the principal examples. Lack of space prevents inclusion 
of all plans. 

The company is not offering the designs as cure-alls, but intends 
them to stimulate ideas. Wherever the kind of trade makes it 
advisable, open store fronts are advocated by the presentation; 
reasons include not only the display of the entire interior of the 
store to attract customers, but also the fact that the interior, if 
it is on display, has to be reasonably well organized, and this usually 
improves the mechanics of selling and enables the merchant to 
increase his profits. In preparing the designs, the architect and the 
company have tried wherever possible to coordinate lighting and 
color with the physical scheme, bearing in mind the nature of the 
merchandise sold. For this purpose they have obtained the advice 
of outside consultants when necessary. 

The caravan is being shown to groups of architects, store-owners, 
builders, and those who finance construction. In presenting it, the 
company stresses the importance of individual architectural atten- 
tion and the great desirability of retaining a competent architect 
before proceeding. 



DETAILS show typical standard store-front 
moldings manufactured by Pittsburgh, 
used in the illustrated designs. 



Direct color photography specially for reproduction by Ives Color Processes, Inc. 
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OPEN FRONT 



Here the idea has been to bring into the window display the liveliness of color and form of the flowers 
shown inside, and to show the flowers along with natural materials. Hence, behind the completely open 
front, the stone pylon with structural glass shelves, and the planting beds running from the show 
window into the store. The recessed, flagged entry offers a transition from the street's artificiality to 
the naturalistic interior and affords the entering buyer some protection from foot traffic on the sidewalk. 
Inside, the refrigerator is made the dominating feature of the active selling space, which is to be more 
brilliantly lighted than the carpeted lounge space. The store is planned for a louverall ceiling ; louverall's 
egg-crate lighting shield provides a reasonable approximation of natural lighting, and spotlights can 
be incorporated into it to highlight special displays. 
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I-OPEN FRONT 



In the men's-wear store there is a need to display several kinds of items. At the same time, there may 
be a desire to let the passer-by see the store's interior and its activity. This scheme provides a framed 
display space in the window left of the entrance, and unobstructed vision of the interior through the 
other show-window. The framed display window may have closed or open back, depending on the type 
of merchandise and the owner's wish. The interior of the store is departmentalized; suits, which the 
average male buyer likes to see under daylighting, are kept close to the front of the store, with fitting 
room and triple mirror close by. The deep case for suits to the right of the entrance is designed so 
that showcase lights illuminate lower as well as upper parts of suits hanging in it. Shirts, collars, and 
other accessories are in the rear departments (not shown in plan), with some display space up front. 
Store-front materials are black structural glass, plate glass, and aluminum and bronze store-front metal. 
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In this case, a partly closed front is desirable both because small items constitute the principal displays 
and because the particular development of the plan makes some closure desirable. The solid front fram- 
ing the display window helps to concentrate attention on special features; and it also blocks view from 
the street of unattractive operations behind the soda fountain. Setting the glass portion of the store 
front, and the doors, at an angle provides room for the doors to swing out without projecting into 
sidewalk traffic. Over the display window and door, the lower canopy houses lighting fixtures designed 
to increase the intensity of illumination at the entrance. This is valuable not only to direct customers to 
the entrance, but also to afford a pleasant transition from the brilliantly lighted interior to a darker 
street, after sunset— important for the satisfaction of customers who must use the drugstore in the 
evening, when a great percentage of this type of store's business is transacted. 




CflpSED FRONT 



The custom jewelry store has somewhat a different problem than other retail establishments. A certain 
amount of privacy or exclusiveness is associated with jewelry-buying; and the merchandise, small in 
size, demands excellent lighting and display for close inspection. Hence the display portion of the store 
front needs to be concentrated, at eye level, with provision for intense lighting to make the merchandise 
sparkle. In this example the entire front, except at the doors, is "closed." The backs of the show- 
windows are translucent but not transparent, to provide light for the private-sales alcove and jeweler's 
workbench which flank the entrance. Inside, the store is arranged in a series of booths so that customers 
may be individually served. This area is screened from the tempered glass doors by a plant trellis, so 
that, while activity behind the screen will be apparent, the privacy of the customer is protected. Cor- 
rugated glass in the screen is a source of diffused light for the interior. 
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RONT PLUS FOOD 

DISPLAY 



Both the bakery and the grocery have to display food attrac- 
tively and both have to accommodate a great many customers 
at peak periods — food shopping is usually the housewife's 
morning chore. In both these store fronts the food and the 
activity inside the store are displayed to the passer-by on 
the sidewalk. In both, featured displays are concentrated in 
small showcases beside the entrances. In both, the facade is 
placed at an angle to accommodate customer traffic; this 
also may serve to minimize reflections of undesirable street 
scenes. And in both stores the front is the simplest possible 
transparent screen, designed to afford full protection from 
weather and dirt, yet to allow the customer to see from 
outside that the store is clean and attractive. In the bakery, 
the window display case is designed so that baked goods 
may be sold directly from it. This practice is not so common 
in groceries; consequently the back of the grocery display 
window is almost completely closed. 



PHASIS ON WINDOW 

DISPLAY 



The typical women's specialty shop presents a particularly 
difficult problem to the store-front designer. In its show- 
window have to be displayed a great variety of items, rang- 
ing in size from costume jewelry to suits and dresses. There- 
fore the front must provide several different kinds of display 
space, at several different levels so that the merchandise 
may be shown to best advantage; and the show-window light- 
ing system must be quite flexible to achieve the numerous 
effects which will be demanded. Room for window shopping is 
provided here by setting the window at an angle. 
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[PHASIS ON INTERIOR 

ACTIVITY 

This front is designed for a restaurant which affords at least 
two types of service: table and counter. Counter service 
would be placed behind the clear plate glass portion of the 
show-window, at the right. Customers sitting at a counter 
are more interested in quick service than in privacy. Table 
service areas would be behind the other portion of the front, 
which is broken up by horizontal and vertical division bars. 
These mullions form an apparent, if not a real, separation 
between diners and passers-by; and yet the entire interior is 
actually open to sidewalk view. 
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FOR DISPLAYING SMALL OBJECTS 



In the hardware store, left, there is a double problem. Both bulky items (power tools, etc.) and small 
items (nails, screwdrivers, etc.) have to be displayed; so two types of windows are included. The 
shoe store has to display in its window merchandise which is relatively small, but we are accus- 
tomed to seeing it from above, so the window is low. 
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FOR PLACES OF AMUSEMENT 



We did not formerly regard a theater as a place suitable for an "open" store front, but it is obvious that 
the movement of people entering for a performance is an inducement to the public to attend. Hence this 
theater front, all doors, is also all glass. On the other hand, the bar front, severe and almost entirely "closed", 
limits vision into the establishment. 
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STORE MODERNIZATION CARAVAN 




AVAILABLE IN THESE CITIES THROUGH THE BRANCHES OF THE 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 



AKRON 4, OHIO 
ALBANY 1, N. Y. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
ATLANTA 1, GA. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
AURORA, ILL. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
BIRMINGTON 1, ALA. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 
BRONX 51, N. Y. 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
COLUMBIA 3, S. C 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
CORPUS CHR1STI, TEXAS 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
DANVILLE, ILL 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
DECATUR 21, ILL. 
DENVER 1, COLO. 
DES MOINES 6, IOWA 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
DULUTH 2, MINN. 



DURHAM, N. C. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
ERIE, PA. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
GALESBURG, ILL 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
HAMMOND, IND. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
HOMESTEAD, PA. 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 
JACKSON, MICH. 
JACKSONVILLE 3, FLA. 
J E ANNETTE, PA. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
KITTANNING, PA. 
KNOXVILLE 12, TENN. 
LACROSSE, WIS. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
LIMA, OHIO 
LINCOLN 1, NEBR. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 



LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
MACON, GA. 
MADISON 3, WIS. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
McKEESPORT, PA. 
MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 
MIAMI 31, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
MINEOLA, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MOBILE 1, ALA. 
MONTGOMERY 3, ALA. 
MT, VERNON, N. Y. 
MUSKEGON 4, MICH. 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 
NEWARK 8, N. J. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
NEW HAVEN 13, CONN. 
NEW ORLEANS 1, LA. 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn 1), N. Y. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 
OMAHA I, NEBR. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
PADUCAH, KY. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
PEORIA 2, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
RACINE, WIS. 
READING, PA. 
RICHMOND 3, VA. 
ROANOKE 5, VA. 



ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 
ROCKFORD, ILL 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
SALINA, KAN. 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
SCRANTON 9, PA. 
SHREVEPORT 90, LA. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 
SOUTH BEND 24, IND. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD 5, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
TAMPA 1, FLA. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
TULSA 1, OKLA. 
UTICA 3, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON 2, D. C. 
WASHINGTON, PA. 
WICHITA 1, KAN. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
WILMINGTON, DEL 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
YOUNGSTOWN 3, OHIO 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 



ON THE PACIFIC COAST, THROUGH THE BRANCHES OF W. P. FULLER & CO. 



PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 
ALAMEDA, CALIF, 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
COMPTON, CALIF. 
EUREKA, CALIF. 
FRESNO, CALIF. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 



HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MODESTO, CALIF. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
POMONA, CALIF. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 



SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
SAN MATEO, CALIF. 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
BOISE, IDAHO 
NAMPA, IDAHO 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
MISSOULA, MONT. 



EUGENE, ORE. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
VANCOUVER, WASH. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
WENATCHEE, WASH. 
YAKIMA, WASH. 
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